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Your. Executor 
Why appoint a Trust Company ? 


BECAUSE— 


IT is a permanent institution. 

IT is never sick or off duty. 

IT specializes in trust business. 

ITS sole aim is to carry out the terms of your will 
efficiently and without prejudice. 


There are other reasons—let these suffice here— which 
are contained in our booklet, ‘‘Concerning Trusts and 


Wills.” 


A copy sent on request. 


Write or call for Booklet B4 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street, Boston 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused by 
cold or use of the voice. Free from opiates in any form. 
Sold only in boxes — never in bulk. At druggists or 
by mail. 


BROWN’S DENTIFRICE 
Will keep the teeth and gums in healthy condition. 
At druggists or by mail. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


Cuticura 


Promotes 
Hair Health 


Alldruggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


There is nothing just as 
| good as the 


i Old Grist Mill 
Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 


Send for Savings Bank Free 


| 
= Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 
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Fleas, Vermin and Disease. Used in Angell Hospital 
prepared and shipped in bales and mats. Send for 


Company, Framingham, Mass. 


CEDAR BEDDING’ 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables. Prevents 
and in Dog Shows throughout the country. Specially 


Descriptive Circular. FramincHaMm CEDAR BEDDING 


or IS MAN ALONE 
Where Is My Dog? ™ imortat? 
By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D.D.__The Bureau 
of Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N.Y. 50 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST 

COMPANY 


45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. 


Every Banking Facility Offered 


Form the habit of depositing in 
our Savings Department weekly 


$1.00 OPENS AN ACCOUNT 


Chas. G. Bancroft, President 
Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 
Exceptional 
Value 
S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Stearns Cypress 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 


Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 
for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 


The A. T. Stearns 


Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


BOSTON, SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST COMPANCY 
100 Franklin Street, Boston 


By appointing this Company your Executor and Trustee your 


Estate will be safely guarded, efficiently managed, and your 
wishes faithfully carried out to the end. We hold in our 
Trust Department Estates aggregating over $47,000,000. 


SIXTIETH YEAR 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Uindertakers 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


Iwould not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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THE Horses’ Christmas Tree did quite as much 
good to humans as to horses. 


UNIVERSAL Military Training has been dealt 
a hard blow by the new Educational Act in 
England. 

ADAMANTINE HEARTS,” an article in this 
issue of our magazine, will be interesting reading 
to all hard-hearted people. 


WHATEVER has been done for animals by 
the growth of the humane movement, it should 
always be recognized that the reaction for good 
upon human character, resulting from this 
ministry to lower forms of life, has been vastly 
greater. 


IT was almost a pleasure to see heavily loaded 
auto-trucks stalled in the snow during our 
recent storm. However they struggled, while 
wheels spun round, one couldn’t help thanking 
Heaven that it was a gasoline engine and not 
some tired horse that was straining against its 
load. 

WHILE we have acknowledged personally 
each contribution toward the Horses’ Christmas 
Tree, we want through our magazine to thank 
most heartily in this public way all those good 
friends who so generously responded to our 
appeal. We are speaking now for the horses 
as well as for ourselves. 


THE Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals is testing in the courts a 
charge against a railroad for cruel transportation 
of cattle. We shall soon know whether the 
Government, now operating the railroads, can 
violate the laws of the State with greater im- 
punity than a privately controlled corporation. 
THE farm or ranch, the cattle-pen, the long 
journey by rail with its suffering from hunger 
and thirst and heat and cold, then the cattle- 
pen again, then the blood and filth and cruelty 
and horrors of the slaughter-house, where the 
most of them could be, but are not, given a 
painless death, and then the table, where their 
flesh is eaten — these are the steps in the jour- 
ney of our food animals from birth to death. 
How humane are they who do the eating but 
are indifferent to the sufferings? 


WHAT WON THE WAR? 


HEY said that might made right. This — 
it was a part of their faith — was the law 
of the universe. Of course God was on the 
side of the strongest battalions. He had to be. 
If a million trained soldiers hurl themselves in 
solid mass against a quarter of that number 
unprepared, the issue is as clear as when an 
ocean liner strikes a fishing smack. Yet, strange 
to say, several times in human history one has 
chased a thousand and two have put ten thou- 
sand to flight. Perhaps even the poet saw the 
truth when he wrote of that knight whose 
strength was as the strength of ten because his 
heart was pure. : 

There were days during this last war when 
nothing but faith in the ultimate might of right 
kept many of us from despair. Not a few, 
when victory for the foe seemed inevitable, 
still affirmed it could not be that wrong would 
triumph. Multitudes said: “‘Where is now 
your God?” This is worth remembering now 
that we know He neither slumbered nor slept, 
nor had gone on a journey. It was not the 
army with the greatest number, or with the 
heaviest guns, or with the most submarines that 
won the war. That army was defeated at the 
start. The men who triumphed had that 
behind their guns and inside their breasts which 
was mightier than their guns and which doubled 
their daring. What won the war? We believe 
the verdict of history will be: “Right and not 
Might — Moral Ideals born of men’s faith in 
the reality of the Eternal Justice at the heart of 
things.” “They are short-lived who contend 
with the Immortals.” 


MR. BURGESS’ Bedtime Stories Club has 
more than 90,000 children enrolled, all pledged 
to deeds of kindness to animals. 


THE Boston Herald devoted, one day in Decem- 
ber, nearly a column of its editorial space to 
“What Dogs, Horses and Pigeons Have Done 
in War.” 


WE have seen the statement, based apparently 
on Government figures, that the United States 
had but 75,000 horses with its army in France. 
The most of the horses shipped overseas for 
war went to the allies. 


ENGLAND AND UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING 


AVE our friends who are advocating 

universal military training in this country 
carefully noted the features of the celebrated 
new Education Act recently passed by the 
British Parliament? That such a measure 
should have become law while England was 
waging the hardest war in her history seems 
almost incredible. Her whole educational sys- 
tem is remodeled by this legislation. Here is 
the significant fact — this new Act provides in 
no respect for universal and compulsory military 
training. Let no one think that advocates of 
universal military training were idle or silent 
during the discussion of the Act. Leading 
newspapers urged it, powerful militarists de- 
manded it. The same old arguments were 
crowded to the front and held up for considera- 
tion in the light of war. The minister of educa- 
tion, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, to whom above others 
this splendid achievement is due, is reported to 
have said in a public statement, ‘that the 
Government had canvassed the question of 
universal and compulsory military training and 
had decided that the proposal had neither 
educational nor military value.” 


WHO CARES? 


N the way of inhumanity what is the greatest 

reproach upon the American people? The way 
they slaughter their food animals. Why is 
not every one of these more than 100,000,000 
creatures sacrificed for man painlessly rendered 
unconscious before the knife is used? Because 
millions of otherwise humane people simply do 
not care enough about the sufferings of animals, 
or will not think enough about them, to demand 
it. Why not reproduce by the moving picture 
film the scenes of the slaughter-house? Because 
no audience would tolerate such exhibitions of 
brutality. To know the conditions of filth and 
bloodshed amid which the killing is done, to see 
the evidences of fright and suffering on the part 
of the poor victims, would raise a Banquo’s 
ghost at every table. 


Our readers are urged to clipfrom Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. ia 


Humane Sunday, April 20, 1919 
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21,660 JACK LONDON CLUB MEMBERS 


1600 Members Added in December — A Letter From China — Send for the New Cards 


HE Club continues to grow at the rate of 
nearly 2000 a month. Here is a new 
idea: We have a card which we commend to all 
our members hoping they will order and use as 
indicated. This is the card: 
Together with thousands of other 
members of 
THE JACK LONDON CLUB 


I protest against the cruelties that 
have been practised to make possi- 
ble nearly every trained animal 
performance, and have left the 
audience of this theater during this 
act to show my disapprovai of such 
exhibitions. Jack London’s “ Mi- 
chael Brother of Jerry” was 
written to expose these cruelties. 
These cards we will gladly furnish at cost — 
10 cents per dozen — postage prepaid. 

We shall never stop this evil till people get 
up and go out of theaters during the time these 
performances are being given. To belong to 
the Jack London Club all you have to do is to 
agree to do this. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


The book is published by the Macmillan Co. 
at $1.50. We will send the “Foreword” free 
to any asking for it. A Copy OF THE BOOK 
FREE AS A PRIZE FOR THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO Our Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR 
ONE HUNDRED NEW NAMES TO THE CLUB. 
Twenty copies of the book have already been 
given as prizes; several of these to schools. 


A Suggestion from China 
Government House, 
Hong Kong 
Nov. 19, 1918. 
Dear Sir: 

As a member of the Jack London Club it 
has occurred to me that perhaps through its 
medium or that of the Boston S. P. C. A. some 
pamphlet might be issued for publication in 
all the principal newspapers of the Allied Coun- 
tries to suggest that in celebration of the Peace 
that is so shortly (we hope) to release “all 
prisoners and captives” we humans might show 
equal mercy to all “animal prisoners and cap- 
tives.” Is it not the moment for a general 
movement in favor of the abolition of all places 
of captivity for animals and birds, such as 
zodlogical gardens — circuses — exhibitions of 
every kind in which animals form a_ part? 
Surely at such a time the appeal would find a 
response in the hearts of many who have suffered 
from the imprisonment of those near and dear 
to them. I am sure all lovers of animals would 
gladly give to defray the expense entailed. 

We hope to act upon this suggestion. 


A Fine Letter from England 


The following are selections from a letter that 
recently appeared in the Salisbury Times, 
England: — 

Apart from the cruelties practised during the 
hours of training, there is the misery they have 
to undergo when traveling — the scanty accom- 
modation found for them both when traveling 
and when at the halls and theaters, and the 
want of fresh air must be the cause of great 
suffering. The whole thing is, to my mind (and 
I believe also to the mind of every thinking man 
and woman), unnatural and revolting. 


THE HUMILIATION OF A KING 


I would ask, first, that all who have the care 
or training of children in their hands should 
prevent them from attending such perform- 
ances, or teach them to view them with dis- 
taste, so that there may be a hope of true 
civilization with the coming generation. 
Secondly, I would beg that all those who 
attend places of amusement will follow the 
example of the members of the “Jack London 
Club” in America, who pledge themselves to 
leave any music-hall or theater under protest 
when any “animal turn” is introduced. There 
are already more than 20,000 members carrying 
out this pledge. 

Should any of your readers doubt the accu- 
racy of my statements as to the suffering of 
animals trained for the stage, I shall be pleased, 
if applied to, to send literature which will 
enlighten, I think, even the most sceptical. 

Yours faithfully, 
WHITELEY. 

Hon. Sec. and Treasurer 

Salisbury Branch, R.S.P.C.A. 


From Testimony in a Court Case Prosecuted by 
the Royal S. P. C. A. of London 


The prosecuting officer admitted that the 
animal’s performances were carried through 
before the public apparently with the best of 
good feeling between the trainer and the animal. 
Certain things, however, which the public 
might take to be fun only between the parties 
were really contrary to the trainer’s wishes and 
instructions. Part of the monkey’s perform- 
ance, for instance, was to undress and go to bed. 
At rehearsal it would take off its clothes as he 
wished, but the animal realized that before the 
public it had less to fear, and it tore its clothes 
off and threw them as far away as it could. 
One evening it tore off the bottom of its night- 
shirt, and there was evidence that the trainer 
felt that the animal was trying to get the upper 
hand. 

Mr. Hughes said he did not know what 
might have happened before, but that since the 
trainer had been in Salisbury he had bought a 
whip, and during the week he had been heard 
flogging the monkey severely in the dressing- 
room between the performances, the door of 
the room being locked. 

A man in the trainer’s employment gave 
evidence that he had heard the whip used, and 
hearing the monkey jumping about the room, 


he concluded that the defendant was chasing 
it. The defendant had remarked to him that 
the animal “was trying to be the boss, but 
he was going to be the boss.” 

The leader of the orchestra also gave evi- 
dence that he had heard the sounds of blows 
and screaming by the animal, which he con- 
sidered was being struck by the whip. 

Other witnesses were called, and Inspector 
Hughes stated that, in company with P. C, 
Millett, he had looked through the keyhole of 
the dressing-room and saw the defendant with 
his coat off and his shirt sleeves rolled. He 
picked up a whip, and witness heard him say, 
“T will make you rue the day you started this 
sort of game, my boy. I will get a heavier one 
than this if this is no good.” 

Note: This poor chimpanzee the trainer 
admitted had been subjected to two perform- 
ances daily and had been shipped about 

through South Africa, Australia, America and 
England. 


THE TRAINING OF MICHAEL 


VERY indignity, in the attempt to find 

out, was wreaked upon Michael. They 
tried him at hurdle-jumping, at walking on fore- 
legs, at pony-riding, at forward flips, and at 
clowning with other dogs. They tried him at 
waltzing, all his legs cord-fastened and dragged 
and jerked and slacked under him. They spiked 
his collar in some of the attempted tricks to 
keep him from lurching from side to side or from 
falling forward or backward. They used the 
whip and the rattan stick, and twisted his nose. 
They attempted to make a goal-keeper of him 
in a football game between two teams of pain- 
driven and pain-bitten mongrels. And_ they 
dragged him up ladders to make him dive into 
a tank of water. 

Even they essayed to make him “loop the 
loop” — rushing him down an inclined trough 
at so high speed of his legs, accelerated by the 
slash of whips on his hindquarters, that, with 
such initial momentum, had he put his heart 
and will into it, he could have successfully run 
up inside of the loop, and across the inside of 
the top of it, back downward, like a fly on the 
ceiling, and on and down and around and out of 
the loop. But he refused the will and the heart, 
and every time, when he was unable at the be- 
ginning to leap sideways out of the inclined 
trough, he fell grievously from the inside of the 
loop, bruising and injuring himself. 

From Jack London’s “Michael Brother of 
Jerry.” 


TEXTS FOR HUMANE SUNDAY 


For every beast of the forest is mine, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. 

I know all the fowls of the mountains; and 
the wild beasts of the field are mine. — Psalms 
50; 19, 

A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast. — Proverbs 12; 10. 

Open thy mouth for the dumb in the cause of 
all such as are appointed to destruction. — 
Proverbs 31; 8. 

But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach 
thee; and the fowls of the air, and they shall 
tell thee. — Job 12; 7. 

Blessed are the merciful: 
obtain mercy. — Matthew 5; 7. 
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The Horses’ Christmas Tree in Post Office Square 


T was the day before Christmas, 1918, in the 
very heart of Boston. In the spacious square, 
bounded on the west by the Post Office building, 
rises the graceful column of the Angell Memorial 
fountain for animals, and here, where teamsters 
daily stop to give their horses refreshment, was 
staged the special Christmas offering to the 
horses of Boston by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Early in the day men and women from the 
Society were on hand to decorate the eight 
attractive trees which had been artistically 
arranged around the base of the large fountain. 
A sign bearing the full title of the long-named 
organization which served as host, encircled 
the shaft, and from all sides were suspended 
signs and gaily-colored pennants with the 
familiar motto, “‘Be Kind to Animals.’”” Amid 
the green foliage of the trees swung many red 
Christmas bells, while festoons of silver and 
gilt tinsel added to the holiday appearance of 
the scene. 

All this was very pleasing to the eye — of 
human beings, but could the horses see and 
enjoy these: glittering objects? We do not 
know, but we are sure that every horse that 
stopped that day near the tree entered to some 
extent into the spirit of the affair because all 
around were such horse delicacies as carrois, 
apples, and even an occasional lump of sugar, 
and what the horses could not enjoy through 
the sense of seeing they surely could and did 
enjoy through the sense of smelling and through 
that of tasting, for how they did eat! This was 
the menu: — 


FOUR FULL QUARTS OF BEST OATS 
CARROTS APPLES 
LUMP SUGAR 


At eleven in the morning, the feast began. 
Each driver was given for each horse the portion 
mentioned above, and then each driver was 
given for himself a cup of hot coffee and dough- 
nuts. It required half a dozen attendants all 
the time, up to three o’clock in the afternoon, 
to “‘wait on table” for the horses, and several 
more to dispense the refreshments for the 
drivers. Printed cards giving advice for treat- 
ment in cases of azoturia (blackwater) were 
handed to each driver with his portion of feed. 

Officers and directors of the Society were on 
hand, President Rowley personally decorating 
many of the teamsters with “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals” buttons, and adding words of com- 
mendation and suggestion on the care of the 
horses. Hundreds of horses passed through 
the square and participated in the festivities 
during the four hours of the “dinner” and a 
great quantity of oats, carrots, and apples, 
which were brought by two large trucks, were 
consumed. The wagon and span of handsome 
horses belonging to the Society were in service, 
and attracted much attention. 

Crowds of people flocked to the square to see 
the sight and rejoice at the spectacle of the 
evident enjoyment of the various animals. 
Among them were naturally many children, 
some of whom eagerly participated in feeding 
the horses, as did several of the many women 
who could not express their pleasure in too 
emphatic words of commendation. One woman, 
after she had left the immediate vicinity of the 
tree, lingered for a long time in the corridor of 
the Post Office, looking out of the window to 
enjoy the sight of the horses as they munched 
away at their unusual dinner. Mrs. Geo. T. 
Angell was among the enthusiastic witnesses of 
the scene. Many photographers, including the 


HIS CHRISTMAS DINNER * 


“movie” man, were on hand to catch views of 
the inspiring scene. The press of Boston gave 
ample space to accounts of the celebration, the 
Globe and Post especially featuring attractive 
pictures. The views presented on our front 
cover and on this page were taken especially for 
Our Dumb Animals by Mr. Geo. B. Brayton, 
the well known Boston photographer. 

This was the second year that the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. has celebrated the horses’ 
Christmas, as two years ago a similar tree was 
held in the same place on the Saturday before 
the holiday. The expense, which was con- 
siderable, was entirely met by special contribu- 
tions for this particular object, and not a cent 
of the regular funds of the Society had to be 
used. The friends who made the Christmas 
dinner possible say it was worth the price just 
for the horses’ enjoyment alone, but who shall 
estimate the value of the lesson to the drivers, 
and to the people who either saw or read of the 
unique benevolence? 


NOTES ON THE HORSES’ 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


A SOLDIER from Camp Devens wrote: 
“T think that’s the finest remembrance 
for the noble animals I have ever seen. When 
I get back home I am going to tell the western 
people how the horses are treated in Boston at 
Christmas time.” 


The following letter and our reply to it we 
are glad to publish: — 
Dear Dr. Rowley: 

Please find enclosed one dollar for the “‘ Horses’ 
Christmas Tree.” 

I am a little girl, five months old, and do not 
personally, of course, know of the great good 
you are doing, still the more mature members 
of my family will have it, that what your Society 
stands for and does, is the finest expression of 
the spirit of Christ we have. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) —— 


My very dear young Friend: — 

Inasmuch as I have a little grandson just 
about your age, I can imagine how you looked 
when your father and mother told you about 
the Horses’ Christmas Tree. I have no doubt 
you smiled and thought it a fine thing that you 
were going to have a part in seeing that a great 
many horses of Boston enjoyed a Christmas 
dinner down in Post Office Square. 

I can assure you that you are in a class all 
by yourself. No other little girl five months 
old has written me such a letter as you have, 
and I am delighted at your signature. A great 
many young ladies, though older than you, 
can’t begin to write so well. And then there 
is another thing about your letter that delights 
me. There are not many people in the City 
of Boston who understand, as do “‘ the mature 
members of your family,” that the work of 
this Society is really “the finest expression of 
the spirit of Christ we have.” Of course I 
believe that, because that spirit—if I know 
anything about it—is as wide as the whole 
world of living things. Some people think it is 
only as wide as men, and women, and children, 
but in its finest, divinest manifestation, it takes 
in everything that is capable of suffering. 

“I hope sometime you may be able to come in 
and see our Hospital and the many animals we 
have here, and so learn more about what we 
are doing. 

If you were older I probably should not dare 
to do it, but I am venturing in the circumstances 
to send you my very sincere love and affection. 

Cordially your friend, 
(Signed) Francis H. RowLey 

A little child two years old sent in her savings 
for many months, 100 pennies, for the Horses’ 
Christmas, and her grandmother telephoned 
that to feed any animal this baby would cheer- 
fully at any time deny herself if necessary. 


GENERAL LEE’S KINDNESS 


HUMBLE countryman was driving a 

loaded wagon over a muddy road in 
Virginia. His team was light and progress was 
slow and difficult. At last his wagon sank in a 
deep rut and his struggling horses stopped. 
He had “‘stalled,’’ hard and fast. Nothing he 
could do — yelling at his horses, whipping them, 
prizing at his wagon wheels — would extricate 
him. 

Meantime there were passers by in plenty. 
But it was war-time and most of them had on 
hand difficulties’ of their own. Underling 
officers pushed ahead of the luckless wagoner; — 
cavalrymen rode by without apparent concern; 
and even privates afoot were too much en- 
grossed to lend a helping hand. 

But just then rode up an elderly gentleman 
of soldierly bearing and kindly face who proved 
to be “the noblest Roman of them all.” At 
once he saw the difficulty and at once he dis- 
mounted, gave some suggestions, put his shoulder 
to the muddy wheels and helped the driver out 
to solid earth and sent him on his way. 

Not until later did the grateful beneficiary 
learn that he had been aided by no less a 
personage than the Commander-in-chief of the 
Confederate Army. — Kind Words 


THERE are forty-eight kinds of animals, 
sixty-seven kinds of birds, about ten kinds of 
fishes, twenty-one kinds of reptiles and seventeen 
kinds of insects named in the Bible. 
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“FOR JACK LONDON AND JUSTICE” 


H. H. JACOBS 
HEN Juno arrived in St. Joseph, Mo., 
she was a most unhappy baby bear. 
Trouble had come upon her and pain and fear 
ever since the sorry day when her big tender 
mother lay down with a blood stain on her 
side and could answer little Juno’s appeals for 
“‘mothering”’ no more. 

Juno was caught, roughly handled, thrust 
into a close box and sent on a long, terrifying 
journey in an express car. Arriving in St. 
Joseph, she was to have been delivered to a 
trainer, but the man by some fortunate chance 
for Juno was in trouble and detained at the 
police station and Juno was offered for sale for 
the amount of the express charges. Among 
others who visited the express office and curi- 
ously viewed poor Juno was a young colored 
man, a chauffeur for the Hillcrest Farm family. 
There was more than curiosity in the young 
man’s gaze, there was a sympathetic under- 
standing and a kindly pity. He decided to buy 
her, take her to Hillcrest, and that, if no other 
way opened, a swift bullet would be far kinder 
than the slow torture of the trainer and the 
life to which he would consign her. 

But another way did open. Juno was warmly 
welcomed. 

Mr. and Mrs. James and their daughter, Miss 
Ellen, spent their summers in Colorado, and 
a little brown bear at their Hillcrest home did 
not seem at all unusual or out of place. 

Juno is ever so happy. Mrs. James says: 
“IT believe that Juno thinks she is our little pet 
dog. She wants to be held on our laps. She 
knows perfectly well how to open doors, to sit 
on chairs and take her food cheerfully from a 
plate. She fairly rejoices when the car is 
brought out, runs to it and cleverly opens the 
door and climbs to the seat. She behaves very 
well in town but is always glad when she is 
back home again.” She is affectionate toward 
every one of the household, but her first friend, 
the chauffeur, is never forgotten. Her love for 
him is almost too exuberant at times. She 
seizes him by the leg and pulls him down so 
that she may slip into his arms. 

Yet (and here you may disabuse your mind, 
if for a moment you have been thinking that 
a creature like this might easily and in all 
kindness be taught to show her cleverness in 
public exhibitions) if on the road, or on the 
Hillcrest grounds even, or in town, curious and 
unthinking people gather about her, point at 
her with umbrellas or walking-sticks, she at 
once becomes fearful and sullen. The trans- 
formation is most pitiful and she is rarely 
exposed to this unpleasantness. 

At such a time in her career, if it had been 
allowed to continue, as her captors had planned, 
her suffering would begin. She would be beaten 
and burned, overfed and underfed, until the 
bright spirit within her broke and sunk down to 
the poor cowering state in which we see her kind 
when exposed to the life of the performing animal. 

But for “Jack London and for Justice” she 
is to be spared. Mr. Enos Mills of the Colorado 
Mountains is being consulted as to her future 
welfare and her return to the freedom of her 
natural home. It may be possible to arrange 
that another express journey will be avoided, 
and that she will make the trip in the car with 
her good friend to drive for her. 


FROM infectious and contagious diseases 
among our domestic animals during the past 
year the Dean of the New York Veterinary 
College estimates the loss at $250,000,000. 


Humane Day 


MY DOG 
EDMUND J. KIEFER 


DumB friend, who stands so high in my regard, 
You cannot know that I am praising you, 
Nor even realize that what you do 

Affords me entertainment by the yard; 

But still I want to tell you, little guard, 
That if all friends of mine were quite as true 
And quite as loving and forgiving, too, 

My lot would never seem the least bit hard. 


You were not made to govern, teach or strive, 
Your réle is small in life’s great comedy; 

But God be praised and thanked that you’re alive 
To prove His love with your fidelity! 

And oh, that everyone would play his part 

As well as you do yours, — big, happy heart! 


STORY ABOUT A DOG 
Editorial, Spokane Press 


IM WALBRIDGE, the wealthy man of 

Towanda, Pa., has buried his dog at an 
expense of $500, and is being roasted for ex- 
travagance by newspapers all over the country, 
but the fierce criticism is unwarranted, for the 
reason that there’s no information as to why 
Jim spent $500 on burying the dog. We don’t 
know Jim’s why, but it reminds us of a Story 
About a Dog. 

Several times we have been ready and willing 
to spend $500 on burying a dog, the same dog 
every time. It is a small but very hairy, 
remnant-looking dog, with the mien of a cur 
and, apparently, the disposition of a sandstorm 
in Los Angeles suburbs. This canine has a 
voice with Caruso depth and Schumann-Heink 
range and 11 p.m. to 2 a.m. is his favorite 
period for rehearsal. He will rehearse because 
the moon is listening or just because he has a 
voice, exactly like some humans. 

Besides being a conscientious coloraturist, 
this dog is a devoted agriculturist. At the 
first spring twitter of the robin, at the first 
unfolding of dainty petals by the modest little 
crocus, this dog begins the planting of a skeleton 
of a horse, or something equally as good, in our 
best flower-bed, and, every sunrise throughout 


the live-long summer, he digs up the bones to 
see if they’ve sprouted. 

Diplomat of high order is this dog, too. He 
has learned to knock over the family milk 
bottle and lap its streaming contents daily, 
and there is no gun, rock, or club that can draw 
a bead on him. 

One day we started over to the house of the 
owner of this dog to offer $500 or something 
mercenary like that, for permission to bury 
him (the dog). At the third corner we came 
upon a ragged, starved-looking little girl of 
perhaps two years of age, sitting in the middle 
of the sidewalk. She had been crying, as the 
streaks of tears through the dirt on her face 
showed. 


Say, did you ever notice the tear-stains on 
the face of one of these old, old-faced children 
of the streets? Sometime, pick up one of these 
babies with the 80-year-old face and study the 
stains, the wrinkles, the hopelessness, the dirt. 
Therein is written the centuries-old story of 
wrong, oppression, and neglect. Therein is the 
power that makes “the man with the hoe” 
turn upon his “masters, rulers, kings,” at the 
judgment seat of God and ask his awful “Why?” 
Look into one of these old, worn child faces, 
sometime, and see the whole history of what 
men have done, and haven’t. 


But this child we came upon, that time, was 
no longer miserable. She gurgled, she shrieked 
joyously, she clapped her hands, her eyes 
sparkled with fun. Hunger, neglect, rags, 
loneliness were forgotten. She was happy as a 
child with a new toy, than which there is none 
happier this side of heaven. About her, leap- 
ing, crouching, smiling, now nibbling at her 
rags, now licking her face, playful, joyous, 
sunshiny, frisked that blamed night-howling, 
milk-thief cur. And we went straight home 
and saved $500, or thereabouts. 

Maybe Jim Walbridge made a good invest- 
ment in paying $500 to bury his dog. Maybe 
not. 


WHAT animal is satisfied with the least 
food?” asked a proud father. 


“The moth,” answered his son promptly. 
“Tt eats nothing but holes.” 


“IN LIFE THE FIRMEST FRIEND” 


in Schools, Tuesday, April 15 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“BLACK BESS” 
EB. B. 


EVERAL years ago I had a mare that I 

named “Black Bess.” She was a fine 
spirited animal, but easily managed by kind- 
ness. The boys used her sometimes, but when- 
ever they did they always had some fault to 
find with her, and told me she would cause my 
death some day. Yet she was always tractable 
when I drove her. 

The blacksmith even used to say to me, ‘You 
had better get rid of this horse, Mrs. B., before 
she does you some damage.’ But I had great 
faith in her, and I told him the mare was all right 
if she was treated right, and that I was not a 
bit afraid of her. She had a tender mouth, and 
the boys had a habit of giving a snatch to the 
reins when starting her, which would make her 
go backward instead of forward. Then they 
would snatch harder, and she would rear on her 
hind legs. Then they would use the whip, which 
exasperated the poor beast, and they could not 
get her out on to the road at all. 


I used to beg of them to be gentle with her 
so that she would do as they wanted, but they 
said, “You mustn’t give in to the beast, you 
must let her know you're her master.” But 
she did not need mastering, she. was always 
docile with me. I had only to get up into the 
buggy and lift the reins gently and say, “‘Now, 
Bess,”’ and she would start without any trouble. 

I was sometimes in a great fix with her, 
through some part of the harness giving way, 
when she seemed ready to bolt off, but she 
would respond to the reins when I said, ‘‘ Whoa, 
Bess, whoa,” and stand still while I got down 
out of the buggy and attended to it, and then 
go on again as if nothing had happened. She 
did not like automobiles, and I generally drove 
to one side to let one pass. She would tremble, 
but I would say, “Allright, Bess, all right, Bess,”’ 
and she seemed to know that it would not hurt 
her so long as I spoke and held the rein, and 
she would go on again when it had passed. It 
was the same at railway crossings. I used to 
turn her round when a train was coming so 
that she would not see it. The harsh noise was 
what she was not used to, and she seemed un- 
easy until it was well past, but as I spoke sooth- 
ingly to her she pricked up her ears and seemed 
to feel it was all right. I was often in dangerous 
places with her, having to cross rotten bridges 
and narrow places with deep bogs on either 
side, but I never had an accident with her; she 
always carried me safely. 


I often told of the predicaments I had been 
in when I arrived at home and the boys would 
say, “One of these days you won’t get home 
with her.” I had her for seven years, and when 
we sold the farm and everything, so many 
wanted her that she brought a high price. A 
lady who had always admired her, bought her. 
Kindness is everything. Under the boys’ treat- 
ment Black Bess might really have done some 
damage, as she was high-strung and had a tender 
mouth. But I never allowed them to handle 
her after I saw that they would spoil her. I 
do not believe in lashing anything. 


FROM a valued Boston correspondent comes 
the following message: — 

We send Our Dumb Animals to a neighbor 
after reading it, and she tells us she gives it to 
a Jewish boy, and he takes it to a boys’ club and 
reads selections from it to the other boys, so 
you see it does not stop here, but keeps busy, 
and we all of us enjoy it.” 


THE RECEPTI 


ON COMMITTEE 


INCONSISTENCY 
ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 


NE winter while riding in an electric street 

car, I noticed a sweet-faced woman on 
the opposite seat absorbed in the pages of that 
excellent magazine, Our Dumb Animals. A few 
minutes later, as the. car stopped to take ona 
passenger, we heard a commotion in the street 
outside, and looking, we saw a man beating a 
horse which had fallen on the icy pavement. 
The sweet-faced woman sprang to her feet, 
and with the single ejaculation, “Oh! You 
brute!”’ hurried off the car and summoned a 
policeman. I followed to see that the fellow 
got all that was coming to him, and he got it, 
too, before ‘‘The Society with the long Name” 
had finished with him. 

But there was just one amusing thing about 
this whole affair the sweet-faced lady who 
pushed the case with so much courage and 
energy, wore on her person a set of furs which 
had cost the lives of twenty animals, each one 
of which had probably suffered far more pain 
and misery than the horse, over the treatment 
of which she had been so wrought up. Of course, 
had she seen those animals suffering, it would 
have wrung her heart, but as she did not see it, 
and as in all probability no one had called her 
attention directly to the matter, she simply 
wore the furs and thought nothing about it. 


THE INDIGNANT TYPES 


FTER the printers had gone home the 
types in the type cases held an indignation 
meeting. 

‘“‘What was it that the proofreader read last?” 
asked a question mark. 

Several quotation points spoke up: “It 
was: ‘The types unfortunately made it appear 
the opposite of what we intended.’” 

nonsense!” “How unjust!’ “Shame!” 
shouted the exclamation points. 

“As if it were our fault,”’ said all the italic 
in concert. 

“The editor always lays HIS blunders on 
US!” cried the capital letters. 

“Let us strike,” proposed the blackface font. 

“Agreed!” screamed all the 
types. And when the printers came back the 
next morning they found them all in horrid pi 
on the floor. 


Arsop Jones in Presbylerian Banner 


THE HORSE 


Almost the first day that he’s born they hitch 
him to a cart — he’s introduced to work before 
his eyesight gets a start. After work a shed or 
stable and a little bit of grain. In the morn the 
same old fable — has to work like sin again. 
Seldom gets a day’s vacation, for a horse was 
meant to work — he was born for his vocation 
and he’s not allowed to shirk. Toiling like a 
faithful Trojan all the weary, livelong day — 
working with a hero spirit and an uncomplain- 
ing neigh. Would that thoughtless, careless 
mortals would be kinder to the beast — if they’d 
show appreciation with a kindly word, at least. 
If they’d ease his broken spirit with a little 
thoughtful care — if they’d only treat this toil- 
ing beast of burden on the square. For he’s 
been a loyal comrade and a willing slave to 
man ever since his drear existence on this 
sordid world began. He pulls the farmer’s 
cleaving plow and hauls the laden dray — he 
pulls the craft of pleasure and the creaking load 
of hay. He toils long and faithfully in ev’ry 
zone and clime —I wish that I could pen his 
worth in this old crazy rhyme. He heeds the 
blaring bugle call and gladly sheds his gore and 
speeds the dashing trooper through the fury of 
awar. If I was not compelled to work and earn 
the silver dimes by writing foolish little poems 
and feeble-minded rhymes —I think I'd like 
to linger as I strolled along the street and give 
a kindly pat to ev’ry horse I chanced to meet. 
The mortals that abuse the horse are lessening 
each day —he’s treated with more kindness 
now — I’m very glad to say. Whene’er I see 
a nag that sports a thin and wornout frame I 
feel as though I'd like to raise my bonnet to the 
same, and say, ‘‘ Although your life on this old 
earth is nearly run — you did your little part, 
old scout — your task has been well done. 
And though you were not treated in a spirit kind 
and fair — you did your work without a whine 
and acted on the square.” We ought to be 
considerate and friendly to the horse, whose 
life on this old planet is a rough, uneven course. 

RAY I. HOPPMAN 


LET us perform on ourselves; tatoo our faces, 
perforate our lips, flatten our craniums, with 
other devices suitable to savages. But let us 
leave the horse alone, who in his unmutilated 
state is far less in need of “decoration” than we. 
Joun GALSWORTHY 


Humane Sunday, April 20, 1919 
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FOR TERMS see page 142. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly “7 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over B00 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


WRONG RED CROSS METHODS 


T will distress the majority of the friends of 

the Red Cross to know that in certain places 
their local managers have allied themselves with 
the forces of cruelty to raise money. Months 
ago we called the attention of the Red Cross 
authorities in Washington to a plan whereby, 
in a western State, the organization shared in 
the proceeds of a “Round-Up” — an exhibition 
of “‘wild-west” cruelties denounced by all hu- 
mane societies, and which the local S. P. C. A.’s 
have been trying to stop. Now we find the 
following quoted from the Denver (Colorado) 
Post: — 


“Two Victory girls, eight and ten years old, 
residing at Manzanola, in Otero County, earned 
$50 for the Red Cross by trapping prairie dogs 
and making soap of their fats. 


“Mrs. John Howbert, chairman of the Home 
Conservation Committee of the Food Admin- 
istration in Otero County, was in Denver 
Monday and told of the success of the Victory 
girls in helping the Red Cross by this method. 


“* We are going to try and interest other girls 
and boys in various parts of Colorado in this 
unique line of work,’ said Miss Marion Stingel, 
education secretary of the State Food Admin- 
istration.” 

Orders should be issued from Headquarters 
that no attempt should be made to advance the 
interest of the Red Cross by methods involving 
cruelty in any form. Few things are more 
brutal in the sufferings they cause than trapping, 
or more effective in brutalizing the man or child 
engaged in the inhuman practice. 


BOY SCOUTS AND PRAIRIE DOGS 


F prairie dogs in western states are as destruc- 

tive pests as many claim, they should be de- 
stroyed, and destroyed as humanely as possible. 
But we continue to protest against sending out 
boys to kill anything. Let the State, through 
men appointed for the purpose, assume the task. 
The character of childhood and youth cannot 
but suffer from familiarity with such cruel 
methods of destruction as traps and poisons. 
The Denver (Colorado) Post, under the picture 
of three fine lads, Boy Scouts, prints the fol- 
lowing: — 

Monday three patrols of Boy Scouts will 
leave Denver for a point on the prairie three 
miles east of Aurora. One patrol will be armed 
with traps, one with shotguns, one with poisoned 
oats, supplied by the biological survey. The 
objective of each patrol will be to bring back 
the greatest number of dead prairie dogs. 


TO ALL EDITORS 


HE American Humane Edtcation Society 

asks your codperation in making its 
annual appeal for the people of the country to 
join in the national celebration of Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 14 to 19, concluding with 
Humane Sunday, April 20. It particularly 
urges ministers of all denominations to direct 
attention to the care and relief of animals in 
domestic and military service, and for this 
purpose will send free a copy of a brief sermon, 
“The Minor Minor Prophets,” to any who will 
write for it. 

The Society asks all schools to give at least 
part of Tuesday, April 15, known as Humane 
Day, to exercises relating to animals and their 
care, and as in former years, will publish a 
pamphlet prepared for the occasion. This 
program will be available, at cost, to humane 
societies, school authorities, and others in- 
terested in its distribution. To moving picture 
houses which will exhibit them, the Society 
will send slides announcing the above dates. 
Free literature about Be Kind to Animals Week 
and Humane Sunday may be obtained by 
writing to the Secretary, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


A JUST AND BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE 


EARS ago we were often associated in 

humane work with that gifted and gracious 
lover of mankind, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. He 
came once, at our invitation, to deliver an 
address on Browning. The distance from his 
home, some ten miles, he traveled on horseback. 
We well remember the afternoon when we saw 
him come galloping down the street upon his 
much-loved saddle horse. These words that 
follow, though poetry, are absolutely true of 
his great and Christian soul: — 


But yesterday he looked upon the world, 

Rejoicing in ils mystery and beauty, 

Alert, with eager eye by love enlightened; 

Saw if a woman bore a load too heavy, 

Heard toiling children weeping for their playtime, 

Beheld the dumb beasts’ royal, patient service, 

Ignored the lines of race or creed or color, 

Bent his own back to bear the black man’s burden, 

Gave a glad hand to Jew or Gentile or unlabeled, 

Wearing their chains, like Paul, as if bound with 
them, 

Stood outside every gate closed to a brother, 

Fought his good fight, serene, “above the battle,” 

Above the clouds of ignorance and passion, 

Laying his life upon the altar fires of Freedom. 


THRIVING ON COMPETITION 


HE Providence Journal after stating that 

Government reports give the number of 
horses in the country as greater than ever 
before, says: — 

The horse seems to thrive on competition. 
He has not been displaced by the locomotive, 
the bicycle, the electric car or the automobile. 
Each of the new conveyances has created a 
field of its own, and the steady gain shown by 
the statistics on horses proves that the demand 
for animal power corresponds with the develop- 
ment of the different types of motors adapted 
to transportation requirements 

It is cruel to have your dog follow your auto- 
mobile — either take him in or leave him at 
home. Discourage the cruelty of making dogs 


run after motor cars, whenever you see it 
practised. 


GOD SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF IOWA 


HE Governor of Iowa, as reported in the 

newspapers, must be a great man. His 
influence over the youth of the State we scarcely 
care to contemplate. Let us hope he has been 
misquoted. This, however, is what the press 
makes him say: — 

“Don’t let mollycoddles and sissy boys run 
this country,” said Harding. “These are only 
other names for pacifists. We want to be 
prepared to lick hell out of any enemy, and 
universal training will fix us up.” 


INFLUENZA SERUMS 
F. RUSSELL, Colonel, Medical Corps, 
U. S. A., is quoted as saying in an article 
over his signature: — 

“In view of the exaggerated and in some 
respects misleading statements that have ap- 
peared in the public press regarding the value 
of bacterial vaccines in the prevention and 
treatment of influenza and the pneumonias 
which so often complicate it, the following 
statement is made: 

“The evidence that has been presented thus 
far does not warrant the reposing of confidence 
in any influenza vaccine for either prophylactic 
or therapeutic purposes.” 

Whether harm may have come to the thou- 
sands inoculated during the experiments with 
the various vaccines, we are not told. 


THE WORLD DOES MOVE 


BUTCHER in Pittsburgh, was arrested last 

month and released on a $20 forfeit for a 
hearing the next day, being charged with the 
cruelty of locking a duck’s wings. At the same 
time a poultry dealer was arrested and fined 
$20 and costs for shipping turkeys in crates only 
12 inches high. Many of the unfortunate fowl 
had died from the cruel method of transporta- 
tion. 


FROM A CAVALRY OFFICER’S 
LETTER 
October 9, 1918 

N my way up to the advance P.C. (Post of 

Command) yesterday, part way up the 
whole column stopped and I went forward to 
see what the trouble was. A boche shell had 
fallen in the middle of an artillery train, killed 
the driver and three horses and never touched 
the other three or injured the caisson. The 
artillery horses are so well trained they never 
move at shelling or at some of the teams being 
killed. The three who were untouched never 
moved when the shell exploded right on top of 
them and the other three dropped in the harness 
— just stood until the dead ones were cut loose 
and three others put in their places, and then 
started forward again. 


DRILLED HORSES 


HE army is a wonderful place where wonder- 

ful things are done. The other day I heard 
what I thought was a drill sergeant drilling a 
squad, writes Grant Perkins in the California 
Independent. Looking out of the window of the 
Y hut I saw an orderly drilling his horse. He 
stood about five paces from the beast and gave 
the commands as they are given by the drill 
sergeant; and the horse performed the exercise 
without mistake. 

“* Right-face,”” and the horse turned half to 
the right. ‘“‘Left-face,” and the horse turned 
half to the left. ‘‘About-face,” and the horse 
turned half around. ‘Forward-march,” and 
the horse walked off. “Halt,” and he stopped. 
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Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
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L. Wittarp Watker, Chief Officer 

On witnessing an act of cruelty, take par- 
ticular notice of the nature of the injuries in- 
flicted; the condition of the animal ill-used; 
obtain, if possible, the name and address of 
the owner and driver, or person in charge of 
the animal, and set down the time and place 
where the offense was committed. Communi- 
cate these facts, giving your own name and 
address, to headquarters of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, or 
to any of the Society’s authorized agents. The 
information will be treated as strictly con- 
fidential, and you will have done your humane 
duty intelligently and effectually. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


700 
Animals examined... 3,500 
Number of prosecutions.............. 23 
Number of convictions................ 21 
Horses taken from work.............. 117 
Horses humanely destroyed........... 147 
Small animals humanely destroyed..... 264 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
113,032 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely de- 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$800 (in part) from Margaret A. Simpson of 
Somerville, and $300 from Mrs. Anna W. 
Sanborn of Rockport. 

It has received gifts of $500 from Mrs. E.R. T.; 
$169.98 from E. T. P.; $100 each from C. A. B. 
and “In memoriam’; $50 from J. F. M.; 
$25.58 from ‘‘a friend”; and $25 from M. D. G.; 
and, for the Angell Memorial Hospital, $100 
from Mrs. A. de C.; $25 each from Mrs. J. H. S., 
“E. S. C.,” and B. A.; and $13 from sundry 
donations. 

The Society has been remembered in the will 
of Marie A. Davis of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $100 from L. M.; $47 from a 
Rhode Island friend; $34.23 from a co-worker 
for the distribution of humane literature; $25 
from Mrs. M. F. L.; $15 from the Rhode Island 
Humane Education Society; and $397.63, 
interest. 

January 14, 1919. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, m.p.c., v.s., 
Chief Veterinarian 


D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Cc. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. 


Wa. M. EVANS, “elerinarians 
T. B. McDONALD, b.v.s. 

H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. 

J. G. M. DeVITA, U. 8. 
E. F. SHROEDER, p.v.s. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals , 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday from 11 
to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 264 Cases 235 
Dogs 160 Dogs 154 
Cats 51 Cats 73 
Horses 52 Horses 5 
Birds Birds 2 

Goat 1 
Operations 95 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1, 1915, 10,960 


Free Dispensary cases . . 13,456 
Total . 24,416 
EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount of 
annuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, 
president of the International Trust Company, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a 
guaranty of the security of such an investment. 
Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding 
the risks and waste of a will contest and ulti- 
mately promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


TO HELP UNCLE SAM 


HOSE of our readers familiar with the 

printing trades have probably noticed 
that during 1919 Our Dumb Animals has been 
printed on slightly lighter weight paper, and 
with margins a small fraction of an inch less on 
the sides. This was done to comply with the 
regulations of the United States War Industries 
Board, to save paper. It also means a very 
material saving in expense to us, and we trust 
none of our friends will object to the change. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 


stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


SAVE THE 
DELIVERY HORSES AT 
CHRISTMAS TIME 
(Carry Home al the Parcels You 
THE MASS.SPC. TOANIMALS 


A SUGGESTION 


Our Society had two men carrying signs like 
the above through the shopping districts of 
Boston for nearly two weeks before Christmas. 


THE DOG POUND 
JAMES T. DUNCAN 


HAT qualifications are required of the 

keeper of the gate at the dog pound, I 
know not, but of this I stand convinced, that he 
should be a linguist, for never since Babel was 
the throne of Justice besieged with a plea for 
deliverance in keener accents, and more varied 
angles of argument. They be dumb animals, 
indeed, who hear and do not. understand. 
Pray why should man’s best friend be denied 
the writ of habeas corpus, and an interpreter, 
in his trial for life? 

Were I the jailor I would free the collie, and 
manacle the court which could condemn collie 
for wandering from his doorstep when he knows 
that there must be something lost, somewhere, 
and he divinely ordained to find it. The 
springs in his heels fairly impel him down every 
winding pathway, and into mysterious corners, 
—for how can an honest collie laugh with his 
tail beating tattoo against his master’s boots, 
if he can find no lambkin to bring home from the 
hillside? That was the charge committed unto 
his tribe ages long ago upon the mountain top, 
beneath the stars, ‘‘Thou shalt seek, thou 
shalt find that which is lost. Thou shalt haste 
to meet them, thou shalt gladly greet them, 
the weary pilgrims homeward turning. Thou 
shalt watch through all the night, through 
all the day shalt thou play, ‘ Listen, who comes 
here?’”’ 

If man followed the call of his higher nature 
as diligently as friend collie, the earth would 
bloom as a rose, and the world see salvation. 


NOTHING so endangers the fineness of the 
human heart as the possession of power over 
others; nothing so corrodes it as the callous or 
cruel exercise of that power, and the more help- 
Jess the creature over whom power is cruelly 
exercised, the more the human heart is corroded. 


THE doctor coughed gravely. 

“T am sorry to tell you,” he said, looking 
down at the man in the bed, “that there is no 
doubt you are suffering from small-pox.” 

The patient turned on his pillow and looked 
up at his wife. 

“Julia,” he said, in a faint voice, “if any of 
my creditors call, tell them that at last I am in 
a position to give them something.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


GLory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 


m 


Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Bumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889. 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see page 142. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasur‘r. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secrelary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Cuarvtes G. Bancrorr, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
Cuartes E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia ZulaicaC. . . . . . . Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder. . . . . Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling . England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury . France 
William B. Allison . Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler . Jamaica 


Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé Japan 


Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton . Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot . Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning : Turkey 


Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des Bands 


of Mercy en Europe . Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


SUCCESSOR TO DR. LOVE 


T a recent meeting of the Connecticut 

Humane Society, held in Hartford, Dr. 
George C. F. Williams was elected president tc 
succeed the late Dr. William De Loss Love. 
Dr. Williams is a prominent member of the 
board of park commissioners of Hartford. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


O public school teachers everywhere, 

especially those in grammar grades, who 
would like to celebrate Humane Day in their 
schools, April 15, we will send without cost a 
copy of the eight-page pamphlet of Humane 
Exercises, prepared for the schools of Massa- 
chusetts for use last year. A similar new 
publication for 1919 will be available early in 
April, at cost. Address, Our Dumb Animals, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


THE WEEK OF APRIL 14-20, 1919 


HESE dates should be remembered by 

every humane person and carefully noted 
by every anti-cruelty organization. This year 
will mark the fifth annual observance of BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK and HUMANE 
SUNDAY in this country. The results so far 
have been very encouraging, but the movement 
has not as yet expanded as it should. How 
many people who read this article can recall a 
humane sermon preached in their hearing last 
April? How many professed humane workers 
who read Our Dumb Animals monthly, and 
some of them religiously, had a part in the 
observance of BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK last year? 

The dates for 1919 have been set early in the 
year, and no one can make the excuse that 
there was not enough time for suitable prepara- 
tion. Monday, April 14, will open BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS WEEK, which will be followed 
by HUMANE SUNDAY, April 20. We ask 
each reader who wishes to help, to do one or 
two or all of three things: — 


1. Ask the editor of your local newspaper 
to publish at least the dates as given in the 
preceding paragraph, or, better, send a_ brief 
communication to your newspaper calling 
attention to the dates and what they mean. 

2. Ask your minister to make some reference 
to HUMANE SUNDAY in his pulpit on April 
20, to preach a special sermon on the subject if 
he will, but at least to call attention to the day. 

3. Ask your school teacher to observe Humane 
Day in school on Tuesday, April 15. (Or, if 
that falls in vacation, on some convenient day 
near to that date.) 

Remember that Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, is headquarters 
for information, suggestions, advice, and free 
literature on all phases of the subject. 

Let us make BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK and HUMANE SUNDAY of 1919 
long to be remembered in every community. 


LESSONS IN KINDNESS FOR MADEIRA 


IROM Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton, our 

foreign corresponding representative in 
Funchal, Madeira, we have received this account 
of recent efforts for humane education in that 
island: — 

After innumerable difficulties and delays our 
tiny work is ready and the first step taken in 
the inauguration of our teaching in the schools. 
I am sending you a specimen copy of “Licoes 
Simples pro Animais,” a pamphlet of forty-four 
pages and cover. . It is composed of an adapted 
translation of Geo. T. Angell’s “Lessons,” a 
little original composition, and some poems 
taken from a very lovely book of poetry on 
animals, by the Portuguese poet, Lyses Vieira. 
The loose sheet inside the little book is a letter 
to be addressed to each child in the primary 
schools, and the work which you so kindly 
caused to be prepared for us accompanies it, 
so as to give you an exact idea of what is sent 
to each school. I feel convinced your most 
delightful contribution will be a great and 
practical help. It is concise and contains so 
much, and above all gives hints which will be 
useful guides to the teachers. We are most 
grateful to you and also to Consul Camera for 
all his trouble for us, and I repeat our hearty 
thanks. 

It is most encouraging to find how the interest 
in our work has increased among the kindly and 
intelligent Portuguese. This Society here in 
Funchal was founded by, and is, of course, 
entirely a Portuguese Society. 


ADAMANTINE HEARTS 
Wearing the Evidence 


HE has all Nature skinned”’ was what some- 

body said about a woman wearing various 
kinds of furs in collars, muffs and trimmings, 
and plumes on her head. Most women would 
shrink from the touch of any of the animals 
alive, and would have been horrified to see any 
of them dying in traps or shot. 

If anyone had asked the woman how she 
could choose and buy furs and feathers, she 
might possibly have answered that the animals 
and birds were already dead before she bought 
them, so why not use them. It would be hard 
to convince her that they were killed on purpose 
for her, and that the hunter, the wholesaler, 
drummer and retailer were in her employ. 

Life had an excellent cartoon years ago, 
which had scores of ghosts, half transparent 
shapes of fox, rabbit, mink, squirrel and bird, 
all following after two women clothed in what 
the ghosts said were “their furs and feathers.” 

Traps are cruelly efficient, catching “flukes” 
as firmly as marketable pelts. The victims are 
a long time dying of hunger, thirst, cold and 
fright, for trappers can’t make hourly nor even 
daily visits. 

Can any article which is itself a picture of 
agony and death be truly decorative? It can 
be dyed and sewed and padded and lined and 
become a garment, though most furs are cut 
up and worn in bands and strips too small to be 
considered clothes at all. It can be an interest- 
ing exhibit. It can be educational, like a curi- 
osity in a museum. But as usually worn, fur 
is not decorative. To wear it with satisfaction, 
a person must be either ignorant or hard hearted. 
Wearers would be indignant if accused of igno- 
rance or adamantine hearts, but they parade 
around wearing the evidence. 

Am. Humane Education Press Committee 
Palo Alto, California. 


TEACH KINDNESS 
KATHLEEN HAY 


HY cannot kindness to the dumb animals 

that are so wholly at the mercy of man, 
be taught in the home from infancy? Why? 
There is a peculiar pathos in the word, and if 
the question could be wafted throughout all 
the world, and presented to the mothers of 
men, in the right light, they would surely 
teach their children to be kind from earliest 
childhood. 

And what a glorious privilege, what a grand 
opportunity, to be a teacher of mercy to the 
helpless! 

Some one has said as he passed by a scene 
where a poor animal had been roughly treated, 
“Why, that youth isn’t cruel by nature — he’s 
only thoughtless, that is all!”’ “Only thought- 
less” — what difference does that make to 
the dumb and helpless beast, that he has 
in his power? Even if it could understand 
that no one had taught the child any better, 
would that lessen its pain? 

Just as the greatness of honor is taught, so 
should kindness go hand in hand with these. 

It has been said that children are cruel by 
nature, and will always be so. Must not 
children be trained to obedience? Then why 
can they not be trained to be merciful? Take 
time to teach the greatness, the nobleness of a 
kind heart, and in time the child will teach 
some one else, and so on and on, until the human 
race is humanely educated. 

When you teach honesty, truthfulness, and the 
essentials that make up a good life, teach kindness, 
too, for without it no one can be truly great. 
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THE FUR-BEARERS’ PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 


THOMAS HEALEY DAVIS, JR. 


HE whole world seems to have gone mad 

on the subject of taking, buying, selling 
and wearing furs of wild animals. Not one of 
the many engaged in the trapping, selling and 
wearing, stops a moment to think of the agony 
of pain involved for the harmless, lovable four- 
footed victim; and the sorrow of its pitiful 
death, swept from the beautiful life that it 
loved so well merely to gratify the silly love of 
display of the wearers, or for the ruthless greed 
for money by the cruel trappers, not one of 
whom ever died happily at last. 

Every farm and story paper that we pick up 
devotes pages to trapping articles, urging more 
haste to exterminate the last of God’s creatures, 
not sparing even the neighbor’s highly prized 
house cat, or the little lame girl’s dearly loved 
pet. Now, therefore, I call upon all readers 
far and wide to aid in a pledge not to subscribe 
for, read or in any way help any paper or maga- 
zine that persists in printing trapping or fur- 
buying or fur-selling advertisements or articles, 
and to live up to that pledge. This league 
should be a twin branch of the Jack London 
Club. The poor dumb animals cry aloud by 
the millions, and none hears their cry. Who 
shall arise and help to stop the cruelty of 
trapping? 


TO MINISTERS EVERYWHERE 
N response to our appeal last year, many 
ministers observed HUMANE SUNDAY. 
This year the date is set for Sunday, April 20, 
following the national BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK, when it is hoped that many more 
pulpits will be-open to a general plea in behalf 
of kindness to God’s dumb creatures. “The 
difference between cruelty to men and cruelty 
to animals is one of degree only, not of kind. 
If we include animals in the law of duty and 
compassion, as we are commanded to, we work 
at the same time for the uplifting of our fellow- 
men.” (Lamartine) 

Will you not plan for a special sermon, or at 
least some notice of HUMANE SUNDAY? 
We will gladly send, upon receipt of your 
application, any of the following publications, 
free of charge: — 

“The Minor Minor Prophets,” 8 pp., ser- 
monette by F. W. Boreham of Australia. 

“Man the Animals’ God,” brief extract from 
sermon by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 

“Festival of Tender Mercies,” 2 pp., for 
vesper service. 

“The Humane Idea,” 72 pp., a history of 
man’s attitude in all countries toward the other 
animals, by President Francis H. Rowley. 

“‘ Address by George T. Angell,” 5 pp. 

“Historical Sketch of the American Band of 
Mercy,” 6 pp. 

“‘Annual Report of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. and the American Humane Education 
Society,”’ 32 pp. 
or leaflets of anecdotes about the horse, the dog, 
the cat, the bird, or animals in general. 

We bespeak your codperation in the wider 
awakening of the people to the claims of the 
animal world upon us. 


One thing we must never forget, namely: 
that the infinitely most important work for us 
is the humane education of the millions who 
are soon to come on the stage of action. 

Geo. T. Angell 


MY PARROT 
EDW. FOX SAINSBURY 


HE short story which follows contains no 

fiction, no startling utterances of “Poor 
Poll,” but it may give pleasure to some young 
readers. 

The way the writer acquired Polly was per- 
haps somewhat curious. One day, calling on a 
Scotch storekeeper in South Africa to arrange a 
business matter, we were told by a colored boy, 
“Master is busy,” and, finding the busy master 
somewhat long in coming, we strolled about the 
store. In one corner was a pile of biscuit boxes, 
some open. Now comes a confession. We 
took a biscuit! It had hardly reached our 
mouth when a manly, deep, angry voice cried, 
“You rascal!”” Looking around, we saw not a 
soul in sight. A sleepy cat blinked on the 
counter, but a parrot was cynically eying us. 
Going up to her cage with a friendly intention, 
we said, “Poor Poll,” but again came the 
manly voice condemning us, “‘ You rascal!” 

When at last the storekeeper arrived we said, 
“Really, Mr. , that bird will not attract 
customers, she is so rude.” ‘‘Why, what did 
she say?” “She called me a rascal.” ‘A-ha! 
You took a biscuit.’”” Denial would have added 
to our sin besides being useless. ‘Fairly 
caught,” we said. “The fact is,” said Mr. 

. “we taught the bird that to scare the 
thieving boys that creep in and steal biscuits 
and other trifles.” 

Thinking a bird with such a high moral 
standard might be useful in keeping us from 
future lapses in taking our neighbors’ property, 
we asked if Polly were for sale. ‘Well, yes,” 
we were told. “We have so little time to look 
after her.” 


A bargain being struck, the writer became the 
proud possessor of a moral guide and mentor. 
Polly lived with us for 25 years to the delight of 
all, sundry sinners excepted. If the little dog 
was naughty, Polly shouted, “Go away, go 
away, you naughty dog,” or if the cat came 
around to see if any tempting morsel was in 
Polly’s cage, she would watch and watch till 
the tip of her tail was within reach, then followed 
hasty flight. Polly screamed with delight, 
calling out, “Go it, go it,” till puss was out of 
sight. 

As a detective Polly was immense. Our 
maid had strict orders against allowing soldiers 
in the house when we were out. She was 
shocked at the mere suggestion! One after- 
noon, returning from a walk, Polly greeted us 
with, “Go away, go away, you naughty man,” 
copying the maid’s voice. We asked the 
blushing damsel, ‘‘How long did the soldier 
stay?” ‘Oh, only a few minutes. It was not 
my fault, etc., etc.” 

For hilarity and fun we never met Polly’s 
equal. If a joke was made, Polly joined in and 
would stand on one leg, the other waved in the 
air, shouting, “Hip! Hip! Hurrah!’ She 
always knew when to laugh. 

One day a parson, whose power of persuasion 
and pertinacity were remarkable, came up our 
garden, full of smiles. Polly read a face like an 
open book, and saw that the clerical was not 
quite welcome, as we knew his mission, such 
visits being somewhat numerous. Polly was 
all alert and, seeing our parson taking the 
inevitable subscription list out of his pocket, 
shouted out, ‘‘ You rascal!’” Somewhat startled, 
the parson said, ‘‘ You taught her to say that.” 
We repudiated the accusation, but added, 
“You know that bird is a wonderful judge of 
character!” 


CONTENTMENT 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


A SCHOOL TEACHER’S METHODS IN 
HUMANE EDUCATION 


Y method of teaching kindness to animals 

has the advantage of in no way inter- 
fering with the regular routine of my school. 
Two days in the week all our lessons are con- 
ducted with reference to this subject. For 
instance, in the reading-class, I choose a book 
upon animals, and always find time for useful 
instruction and good advice. My “copies” for 
writing are facts in natural history, and they 
impress upon the pupils ideas of justice and 
kindness towards useful animals. 

In written exercises, in spelling and com- 
position, I teach the good care which should be 
taken of domestic animals, and the kindness 
which should be shown them. I prove that, by 
not overworking them, and by keeping them in 
clean and roomy stables, feeding them well, 
and treating them kindly and gently, a greater 
profit and larger crops may be obtained than by 
abusing them. I also speak, in this connection, 
of certain small animals which, although in a 
wild state, are very useful to farmers. 

In arithmetic, I give examples in domestic and 
rural economy, and thus show the children, in 
exact figures, the amount which may be made by 
farming when animals are kindly treated. 

The results of my instruction have been, and 
are, exceedingly satisfactory. My ideas have 
deeply impressed my pupils, and have exercised 
the best influence upon their lives and characters. 
Ever since I introduced the subject into my 
school, I have found the children less disorderly, 
but, instead, more gentle and affectionate 
towards each other. They feel more and more 
kindly towards animals, and have entirely 
given up the cruel practice of robbing nests and 
killing small birds. They are touched by the 
suffering and misery of animals, and the pain 
which they feel when they see them cruelly 
used has been the means of exciting other persons 
to pity and compassion. A. W. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 14-19, 1919 
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“ROBIN, THOU SINGEST ALL DAY” 
ROSE A. WOLZ 


Rosin, thou singest at break of day! 
Robin, thou singest all day! 

Where are the sorrows — the tears of today — 
Where all the griefs of dead yesterday? 

Flown like the thistledown, far, far away 
Over the shadowy void astray? 

Robin, thou singest all day! 


Teach me thy song of Love, 
Robin, I pray! 

Peace, hope, and faith from above, 
Robin, oh stay! 

Guide my soul ever to love, 

Robin, thy lay! 

Heavenly blessings enough 

My prayers repay. 

Robin, thou singest all day! 


Robin, thou singest at twilight hour — 

Robin, with sweet soothing power, 

Of a theme sublime — of a peace divine — 

In the mellow light of the day's decline, 

Of dreams that entwine in the silence of time — 
And love, love, love in perfect rhyme — 

Robin, thou singest all day. 


CATS KILLING BIRDS 
A. A. PREISS 


CAT that never killed a bird is owned by 
Mrs. A. Preiss, Brooklyn, N. Y. He is kept 
indoors during the night, and after having 
something to eat is let out in the morning for 
exercise. He not only has his regular meals 
and therefore does not bother about the birds, 
but he is also trained not to bother them. 

If you have a bird you can easily do this. 
It is best while your cat is a kitten, but can be 
done even when older. Make it your business 
to place the bird with the cage on the floor, 
and attend to your work and watch the cat. 
Should the cat go for the bird, punish the cat 
by giving him a light blow (but never on the 
head or ears), best with a little whip. Repeat 
daily, being less severe until just a word or 
even a look will keep the cat from the bird. 

Mrs. Preiss is very fond of both cats and birds 
and has several of them, but has them so well 
trained that she can even take a canary out of 
the cage and put it in front of the cat and he 
will not harm it. 

Mrs. Preiss never had any trouble with her 
pets, the most she did was to let the birds pick 
the cat’s nose. She believes if a cat is well fed 
and kept it will not catch birds. Besides, her 
birds do riot even fear the cats. But should a 
strange cat come in, the birds give an alarm 
and one of the large cats will even go to protect 
the birds in the garden; like a dog he would 
almost kill any stray cat coming near the cage. 

If you have patience, you can also train your 
cat by not allowing him to eat the bird he has 
caught. Sew the bird in a linen bag and tie it 
around the cat’s neck and leave it there for a 
week, or take the dead bird and put plenty of 
red pepper or kerosene on it. If every owner 
would take care of his cats they would not be 
so fond of birds and even chickens. 

Kittens brought up in a chicken yard rarely 
kill chicks. I had chickens and cured the cat 
by shutting him up in a small yard with a spirited 
hen and her chicks. The hen cured the cat. 

Of course all cats are not alike; some are more 
tame than others. Tabby cats are the descend- 
ants of wild cats. The cat was domesticated 
within historic times, and our household puss is 
believed to be a descendant from African and 
European species. 


Birds and Animals of the ee of Man 


ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


HE “fifteen by thirty mile” Isle of Man 

in the Irish Sea—the home of Manx 
cats — has a unique bird and animal life. If 
one were to show an islander a fox or squirrel, 
toad or snake, he would ask, “What is it?” 
None of these are found on the island. The 
only weasel found there is the stoat. 

In the Manx museum at Castletown I saw a 
very perfect skeleton of the mammoth “Irish 
elk.” It was a few years ago disinterred from 
marl between Poortown and St. John’s. 

The seabird life of the rocky coast is most 
interesting. The large gray herring gulls and 
the shags inhabit the dark indentures of the 
cliffs, also the kestrel and the gray crow. Over 
Peel Bay I have often noticed with admiration 
the snow-white gannets hovering like an im- 
mense cloud. These are strictly protected by 
law. They are sometimes a nuisance to fisher- 
men, however, who often on stopping at a 
home to sell fish find on returning to the wagon 
that their wares have been greatly diminished. 

The roadsides are made cheery by the little 
black-caps and the meadow-pipit on the uplands. 
There are the cuckoo and the English robin, 
the latter much smaller than our robin. There 
are also the magpie and the rock pipit of the 
coast. 

The magpies were formerly the occasion of 
some superstition, the following rhyme having 
often been repeated by the children on seeing 
a group of magpies: — 


“One for sorrow, 
Two for mirth, 

Three for marriage, 
Four for death.” 


The little brown wren is also numerous. 
A curious old custom of the Isle of Man was 
that of “hunting the wren.” It was founded 
upon the tradition that a fairy often exercised 
an evil influence over some of the islanders, and 
was at last turned into a wren. After this, 
on each St. Stephen’s Day (December 24), the 


men and boys would assemble to hunt the 
wren in thickets and wood. At last a dead 
wren was carried on top of a pole, and the 
crowd would sing at the doors, receiving coins 
for which they gave a wren’s feather. The 
possession of a wren’s feather was said to insure 
the owner from shipwreck for a year. 

There are some specimens of tailless hens in 
the island. These are quite rare. At one little 
cottage I was shown their only hen, a valued 
“pet”? called ‘“‘Rumpy,” the only tailless hen 
which I saw while on the island. 

The tailless Manx cat or “Manxie” is very 
common here, so much so that the islanders 
seem to think it a matter of no special comment. 
However, they hold some most attractive cat 
shows where fine specimens are exhibited. 

Asking an islander if they had a preference to 
the tailless cat, he replied, ‘‘ Aw, I don’t know as 
there’s any difference.” True, there’s no differ- 
ence except in “point of a tail,” for a cat’s a 
cat the world round. The Manx cat possesses 
a queer fox-like way of looking at one, as if 
reading one’s thoughts, but he has the same 
endearing qualities of all cats. 

I found the humane spirit prevalent in the 
island, “Animal Sunday” having been observed 
there for many years. 


WHERE THE SWIFT NESTS 


DISTINGUISHED ornithologist calls 

our attention to a slight error in an article 
published in the December number, where 
the writer speaks of the invariable habit of 
the chimney swift constructing its nest in the 
chimneys, and points out that in its north- 
eastern range it often builds nests on the outside 
of barns, either under the eaves or on the ends 
under the jet. He adds: “These nests are 
plastered directly on the boards. This prob- 


ably is a survival of the old nesting habit when * 


the swifts perforce nested in hollow trees.” 


SEA-GULLS ON MONTEREY BAY, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


A. C. JOCHMUS 


At first glance this looks like a balancing act for some trained animal show. It is a’ photograph 
of the mother gull feeding her young, taken near Pacific Grove, California. This is one of the 
many very interesting studies from life of these gulls. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Trapping the Wary Prairie Wolf 


As seen by “ Big Foot,’’ an Indian of the Northwest 


Photographs taken November, 1918, on the Yakima Indian Reservation 


NE of the field workers of the American 
Humane Education Society is prepared to 
expose by voice and picture the cruelties and 
sulferings endured by wild animals in the far 


“CAUGHT BY ONE FOOT” 


western states, caused by the trapper and his 
detestable methods and instruments of torture. 

In this anti-trapping campaign carried on by 
illustrated humane lectures our representative 
has obtained first-hand evidence through “Big 
Foot,” an Indian, whose graphic account of 
conditions as he saw them on the Yakima 
Indian Reservation, follows: —- 

“Some photographs of trapped coyotes here- 
with. I wish that I could have photographed 
the frantic efforts to tear loose from the trap 


‘when we approached the poor animals. 


“The one shown cowering with head turned 
from the kodak was constantly surging and 
pulling on the trap—caught by one foot. 
This foot was badly cut. Could see the bones 
and tendons. When the pistol was presented, 
the coyote moved its head from side to side for 
a moment, preventing the shot.’ It then sub- 
sided and a single shot killed it instantly. I 
was with this trapper five days and saw four 
coyotes in traps. I missed on one, but among 
the three you will be able to secure a slide to 
your liking. 

“T talked to the trapper, who is one quarter 
Indian, and he is a good fellow and inclined to 
humane ideas, but he traps for the money it 
brings in, and also, I suppose, for the sport — 
so called. I spoke to him about traps which 
kill, called ‘stop thief,’ and he said that he had 
used some such traps ten years ago, but they 
were more cruel than the regular steel trap — 
smooth jawed — which he uses. In one case 
he said that a muskrat caught by the ‘killing’ 
trap was fastened about the middle just back 
of the vital organs, and its entire hind parts 
from the pressing wire back were frozen solid, 
but the rat was still alive. Another trap, the 
‘bush trap,’ I believe, cut the nose off a mink, 
up far enough so that the animal would die, but 
the mink had escaped. He said to me: ‘If 
women would quit wearing furs the trapping 


would stop d quick. So long as women 
create the demand, so long will trapping continue. 
Tell that woman who wrote you about the 
killing traps, that I would be glad to use them if 
practicable. But no coyote would enter such 
trap. It must be entirely concealed to catch 
that smart fellow, smartest of all animals. I 
am anxious that the most humane way be used 
in trapping.’ 

“One trapper, a white man, tells me that he 
uses a stick with a loop-string at the end, with 
which he strangles trapped animals. He has a 
string with a slip-noose in it, which he slips over 
the head and drawing the animal’s front feet 
off the ground, holds it there until it is choked 
to death. When the snow is deep and hard 
enough, he plants the butt-end of his stick in 
the crust, leaving the animal suspended to die 
while he resets the trap. Of course the trap 
is left fast to the animal so long as it struggles 
hard. A wolverine will die in about three 
minutes, while the coyote struggles for five 
minutes or more. I asked if he did not think 
that a mighty hard death. He laughed and 
said: ‘I do not know, but I believe it is as easy 
as any death by shooting.’ You see the hanging 
is cheaper and does no injury to the fur. A 
lady would not want a perforated skin. 

“A government trapper told my friend, the 
Indian-White trapper, that he kicks the coyote 
to death. Said that the government will not 
let him carry a gun. I am going to investigate 
this more fully. I cannot believe that he is 
refused a firearm, but he may be telling the truth. 
Kicking the trapped animal to death! There is 
brutality for you. Strangling the trapped ani- 
mal to death with a taut string! There is 
Hunism for you. 

“The traps used for coyotes and other small 
animals are smooth jawed. Bear traps, mostly, 
have serrated jaws. Often an animal will 
gnaw off its foot or leg and escape. My trapper 


ANOTHER VICTIM IN TRAP 
BIG FOOT’S PONY IN BACKGROUND 


friend said that he had caught coyotes with 
only three feet. Muskrats and beaver often 
escape thus. In short many other animals 
will resort to this method of escaping. My 


trapper told me that he sets beaver and muskrat 
traps so the animal drowns immediately without 
great suffering. Not many trappers do this, 
he told me. All in all this man is a good fellow 
and has invited me to come back and stay with 
him as long as I wish. I was with him on 
invitation, out in the desert mountain, and slept 
on the ground, tent of course. I like the wild 
life but the thought of the poor coyote in those 
traps at night was a burden on my soul. I may 
go again, and farther out across the reservation, 
far to the south across the mountains to Dry 
Creek, should my friend with another Indian, 
Simon Goudy, go there to trap. It is a wild 
place and no mistake. But my greatest desire 
in these rough winter outings is to help bust up 
this awful traffic in the hides of our ‘little 
brothers.’ I have given you the hideous part 
of the picture for the reason that you want to 
hit hard in your lectures. The finest sentiment 
I have noted recently was in a thirteen-year-old 
girl, one of my girls here. A man was stalled 
with a team above our house. I was with this 
girl, Virginia Martin, and Netta Cook. Both 
of them wanted me to go after the man when 
he struck the horses. I saw that there was no 
case and kept still. Virginia said: ‘Big Foot! 
I'd go out there and give him Hell.’ That was 
sure a good prayer. 
“Sincerely, 
“Bie Foor” 


“DOWN WITH STEEL TRAPS.” 


HIS diabolical contrivance causes more 
suffering to animal kind than any other 
man-made device. With a view of discovering 
just the amount of cruelty involved in captur- 
ing animals by means of the steel trap, the 
author and several companions made a month’s 
trip into the woods. The harvest of ‘victims’ 
was abundant and the trapper thoroughly 
made up his mind as to the cruelty of his occu- 
pation. 

His convictions are best stated in his own 
words: “In the lake we had our first triumph — 
for in the trap was a mink. The poor thing 
was on the verge of death, and had just strength 
enough to try to snap at me as I struck it on 
the head. It had probably been caught the 
very first night and had been sickening and 
dying slowly these many days and nights, 
struggling bravely and desperately against the 
cruel steel. 

“One of the bear traps next scored a victim 
—a two-year-old was dead. It had carried the 
big clog a quarter of a mile and finally got it 
wound around a tree in such a manner that it 
was fast. By this time the poor animal was 
too weak to pull away and it too died of its 
suffermgs. Its coat was crusted with mud; 
its snout was raw and bleeding and its teeth 
were broken in the agony of biting at the iron 
chain. What a fight it had made for its life! 
The skin was of very little value.” 

In shame I hang my head and hereby register 
the fact that trapping with steel traps, unless a 
sliding pole is used, causing the animal to drown, 
is an utterly inhuman, cruel game that should © 
be declared unlawful by every legislature in the 
land. Take fur in dead-falls, that kill out- 
right, if need be, but if we must have agony 
and slow, lingering death as the price of fur 
then let us wear something else. 

Epwarp Breck 
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BOB, THE LIFE SAVER 


ALLAN F. CRIMMINS 


HILE talking with my mother about the 

courage of certain dogs, she related to me 
this story which had been told to her by her 
mother. 

Years ago in County Kerry, Ireland, an hour 
after her husband had gone to a meeting in an- 
other village, Mrs. Grant, while rocking her baby 
in a cradle near the fire, was suddenly startled 
by hearing a knock at the door. She hastened 
to open it and into the room stepped a woman 
who inquired in a rather muffled voice as to 
the whereabouts of her husband. 

After telling her where he was, Mrs. Grant, 
being a hospitable woman, prepared to cook 
some supper for the stranger. But while doing 
so a fork which she was using fell to the floor, 
and while stooping to pick it up she happened 
to gaze underneath the table. Then she saw 
that her strange guest had on men’s trousers, 
and she guessed and guessed rightly that she 
had beneath her roof not a woman but a man, 
who in all probability was a robber. 

Without waiting a second she ran to a ladder 
that extended up to a loft above. She hastily 
climbed it and pulled it up after her, thus pre- 
venting the robber from coming up. After 
finding that he could not reach her the enraged 
robber suddenly grabbed the baby and made as 
if to throw it into the fire. As a last hope to 
save her child, Mrs. Grant shouted to her faith- 
ful mastiff, who was asleep in a corner of the 
room, ‘Sick him, Bob, sick him!” 

Hearing his name, the dog awoke, and under- 
standing the situation at once launched him- 
self at the robber’s throat, who, upon seeing 
the dog fly at him, dropped the baby to the 
ground and was just about to jump away when 
the dog landed on him. After gripping him by 
the throat the brave dog shook him as a cat 
would shake a mouse, and in a short while the 
man was no more. 

About five years later, this same child, one 
day, while crossing a river, by leaping from 


A PROUD RIDER ON A GENTLE STEED 


one stone to another, slipped and fell into the 
water. After hearing her cry for help, Bob, 
the dog, plunged in and succeeded in catching 
her collar in his teeth. He then swam with 
her to shore, where she was received by a thank- 
ful mother who had been too frightened during 
the accident to be of any use. 


WATCH AND BLANQUETTE 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 
WHITE as the driven snow was she — 
The little lamb we called Blanquette: 
And such a dainty, playful thing 
Became ere long the household pet; 


And even Watch, the old farm dog, 

Soon learned to love the pretty thing, 
And everywhere the lambkin went 

We'd see old Watch close following, — 


Save when Grandfather's clock would strike, 
In clear, sharp tones, the hour of ten, 

When down to market Watch would go, 
And wee Blanquetle would follow then. 


Then up the long and hilly road, 
Together, side by side the twain — 
In Watch’s mouth a juicy bone — 
Would wend their homeward way again. 


A charming sight the two would make: 
When weary, Blanquette safe would rest 

Between the forepaws of old Watch, 
Pressed close against his shaggy breast. 


Alas, one ill-starred day Blanquette 
Fell sick, and died the selfsame night, 
And from that hour the dog’s health failed, 
He moped and lost his appetite. 


Life seemed to lose its interest; 
“‘Poor Watch is growing old,” they said, 
“* He never goes to market now.” 
And then one day they found him dead. 
Out in the garden, side by side, 
Two little slabs of wood were set 
Above two mounds, marked with the names 
Of Watch and his loved friend Blanquette. 


The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
Write to office for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and sixty new Bands of Mercy 
were reported in December. Of these 65 were 
in schools of Rhode Island; 57 in schools of 
Massachusetts; 49 in schools of South Carolina; 
30 in schools of Connecticut; 24 in schools of 
Georgia; 17 in schools of Virginia; nine in 
schools of Tennessee; four in Florida; and 
one each in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Texas, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 116,486 


THE EAR OF THE OWL 


T is held by naturalists that, in order to 
capture its prey, the owl must depend 
even more upon its sense of hearing than upon 
that of sight. The tufts of feathers that dis- 
tinguish the short-eared and long-eared owls 
are, of course, no more ears than they are horns. 
The true ear of the owl is a most remarkable 


organ. 

The facial disk of feathers that gives the 
owl its characteristic appearance serves as a 
kind of sounding-board or ear-trumpet to con- 
centrate the slightest sounds and to transmit 
them to the orifice of the true ear, concealed 
in the small feathers behind the eye. Even 
in the barn owl, which possesses the least com- 
plicated arrangement of this kind, the orifice 
of the ear is covered by a remarkable flap of 
the skin, while in the other species there are . 
striking differences in the size and shape of 
this orifice and its covering flap on the two sides 
of the head. . 

The exact way in which owls utilize this 
elaborately specialized apparatus has still to 
be discovered. | — Harper’s Weekly 
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FUNNY LITTLE PUPPY-DOG 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Little Puppy-dog, 
Capering so gaily, 

Going at a jiggy-jog 
By my window daily. 

No one ever need inquire 
Why you are so merry, 

Why your twinkling legs don’t tire 
Though they’re short — oh, very! 


Reason is, you’re close behind 
Your beloved master! 

Why, I don’t believe you’d mind 

_ Going whole lots faster! 

Loyal Little Puppy-dog, 
Capering so gaily, 

Don’t grow up, but jiggy-jog 
Past my window daily! 


“SKEEZIKS,” A MODEL CAT 
N. AGNES ROBB 


HIS is a snap-shot of my cat who never catches birds. 

The robins build every year under the roof of the veranda 
and raise their young in a place where he could reach them 
simply by climbing a post, but he does not disturb them nor 
do they seem to have any 
fear of him. He was easily 
broken of bird catching be- 
fore it developed into a habit, 
as I think any cat can be if 
one exercises a little patience 
and watchfulness. 


from the street about four 
and a half years ago,—a 
poor little neglected waif. 
Now he weighs from eighteen 
| to twenty pounds, and is re- 
markably intelligent and 
handsome, with fur of a 
silvery gray and white, with 
markings of darker gray. He 
™ plays “hide and go seek” 
. oe am like a child, except that he 

- seems to think he is com- 
pletely hidden if he finds a a just large enough in which to 
thrust his head. 

If a stray cat or kitten is brought in, he at once tries to 
make friends with it, and in case of a kitten often cleans it up, 
licking it very thoroughly from head to tail; if necessary 
holding it down with one big paw until the toilet is completed. 
It is very funny to see him try to frolic with a tiny kitten. 
He is a good friend with everyone and not a bit jealous of other 
pets. One thing we have always noticed about him is that 
no matter how roughly he seems to be playing he never shows 
his claws. In short, he is everything that a cat should be. 
> has always been most kindly treated and shows the result 
of it. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 14-19 


“ BRUISER,” A BRINDLE AND WHITE BULL TERRIER 


was rescued - 


HAUNTED 
HELEN M. HUTCHINSON 


HEN I went up to bed last night 
All ready for a sleep so sound, 
Oh, I was put in such a fright 
By little ghosts that crept around. 


The rabbit I forgot to feed, 

The frog I stoned, the dog I lamed; 
And, oh! but I was bad indeed — 

A butterfly I caught and maimed. 


The cat whose coat I stuck with burrs, 
Oh, yes, I put them in quite thick, 

And sister cried, for puss was hers, 
How could I do so mean a trick! 


These ghosts they stared with eyes so sad, 

And seemed to say, “* We'd been your friends, 
But you are such a cruel lad 

You never now can make amends.” 


Of course there are no ghosts, not one, 
’Twas just my conscience pictured out 
The many horrid things I'd done 
To show me I must turn about 


And make myself a better boy. 
No one can do it but just me, 
And give their lives a little joy 
Instead of torment, don’t you see? 


Oh, little comrades, do forget 
The wrongs I did, my hateful ways. 
And can you — will you — oh, please let 
Me join again your happy plays. 
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Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


A FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLAR PEACE ENDOWMENT | 


IN MEMORY OF THE MILLION HORSES AND DOGS WHO SERVED AND SUFFERED AND DIED IN THE GREAT WAR 


GETTING READY FOR THE ADVANCE FILAX 


ON THE ROA A COMRADE GONE —“ Good-by Old Man” SENDING A DISPATCH 


At the close of its Semi-Centennial year as from now until March 1, 1919, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention .of 
Cruelty to Animals asks for the above-mentioned Peace Endowment of Fifty Thousand Dollars, the interest to be used in all the 
future years for the free relief of the animals of the poor. The noble endurance of hunger and thirst and wounds and death by 
the great army of four-footed allies seems to demand some response from humane and appreciative hearts who are reaping the 
benefits which could not have been secured without the aid of these dumb friends. Perhaps some one would like to give the 
entire sum and have the free clinic bear his or her name. 


WILL NOT EVERY ONE FEEL A JUST OBLIGATION TO GIVE LIBERALLY ? 


This will also be a fitting close for our Fifty Years 
of Service for our lowly kindred—the Animals. Francis H. Row ey, President 


In behalf of the Directors, EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
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Who saved a hundred wounded men 
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